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WHAT  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  HAS  DONE 


THE  DEAF 


By  TOM  L.  ANDERSON 

AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  BAKER  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING BUILDING  AT  THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN 
FULTON,  ON  JANUARY   4,  1929. 


r  I  ^  ODA Y    Missouri    dedicates  a 

I  handsome  and  well  appointed 
building  to  the  cause  of  better 
life  preparation  of  its  deaf  boys  and 
girls.  Just  what  is  the  significance  of 
this?  What  has  industrial  training  to 
do  with  the  education  of  the  deaf? 

Considering  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
deaf  as  a  class,  I  am  inclined  to  say  at 
the  outset:  Industrial  education  has 
done  everything  for  the  deaf.  Such  a 
broad  statement,  however,  will  not 
pass  unchallenged  by  educators  who 
have  long  worked  to  the  ideal  of  "res- 
toring the  deaf  to  society"  through  the 
mastery  of  other  subjects  considered 
paramount. 

The  outstanding  facts  I  would  bring 
to  the  support  of  my  broad  assertion 
are  as  follows: 

Among  the  unhandicapped,  only  a 
few  individuals  marked  by  some  spec- 
ial genius  notably  succeed  v/ithout 
higher  education.  In  these  few,  the 
substitute  for  higher  education  has 
always  been  the  hardest  kind  or  self- 
preparation,  qualified  by  self-confi- 
dence and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Since 


orm  of  genius  is  rare  among  the 


thn  f 

unhandicapped,  it  is  necessarily  rare 
among  that  small  percentage  of  hu- 
manity we  speak  of  as  "the  deaf." 

We  have  at  least  one  state-supported 
residential  school  for  the  deaf  in  every 
state  except  two,  all  supposed  to  give 
a  primary  and  a  partial  secondary  ed- 
ucation to  the  young  people  whose 
hearing  is  so  defective  that  they  can 
not  make  progress  in  the  public 
schools.  Of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  state  schools,  a  bare  one  per 
cent  find  their  way  to  the  only  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  of  the  deaf  in 
the  world — G  allaudet  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  few  deafened 
individuals  have  pursued  special 
courses  in  colleges  for  the  hearing,  but 
we  cannot  dignify  these  few  as  a  per- 
centage. Broadly  speaking,  not  more 
than  this  one  per  cenc.  may  aspire  co 
the  professions  which  are  open  to  in- 
dividuals handicapped  by  defective 
liearing.     What  of  the  "ninety  and 
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complete  the  course  the  equivalent  to 
a  ninth  grade  education.  Taking  the 
figures  from  our  splendid  school  up 
in  Iowa,  we  find  approximately  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  little  tots  who  come 
into  the  primary  building  remain  in 
the  school  until  graduation. 

What  about  those  who  are  sent  out, 
handicapped  by  deafness,  to  battle  the 
world  with  the  training  afforded  by  a 
ninth  grade  education?  What  about 
those  who  go  out  with  even  less  than 
this  standard  of  education?  Need  I 
dwell  upon  this  point  when  we  con- 
sider that  today  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  unhandicapped  young  people 
graduated  from  our  public  high 
schools  is  a  twelfth  grade  education? 
Need  I  point  out  the  competition  these 
young  deaf  people  must  meet  success- 
tully  if  they  are  to  make  their  w:\y  in- 
dependently in  the  world? 

Today,  our  public  schools  are  being 
operated  on  a  scale  of  apparent  lavish- 
ness  which  is  no  less  a  far-sighted 
economy  than  it  is  an  amazing  innova- 
tion in  educational  practice.  Age-old 
ideals  of  general  culture  are  falling. 
The  ideals  of  a  dying  civilization  are 
no  longer  considered  parmount.  In 
their  place  we  find  the  ideals  of  a  new- 
er civilization,  of  a  machine-made  prac- 
tical world,  and  an  education  planned 
to  fit  young  people  into  the  complex 
civilization  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Concerning  the  economy  of  this,  Pres- 
ident-elect Hoover  has  said: 

"There  is  no  better  economy  than 
the  economy  of  adequate  training  for 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
industry,  and  the  home.  Our  youth 
must  enter  into  these  pursuits  and  it  is 
on  all  counts  in  the  public  interest  that 
they  be  well  trained  for  them." 

From  the  first,  state  schools  for  the 
deaf  have  stressed  industrial  training. 
They  have  striven  to  give  their  pupils 
a  knowledge  of  some  trade  and  occupa- 
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tion  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  fit  in 
somewhere  in  the  social  scheme  and  to 
make  their  way  successfully  through 
the  clever  co-ordination  of  the  hand 
and  brain.  Without  this  trainins^,  im- 
perfect  as  it  has  been,  the  young 
people  who  go  forth  from  these 
schools  simply  could  not  be  expected 
to  find  the  answer  to  their  peculiar  so- 
cial problems  in  the  stream  of  life, 
nor  to  solve  the  grave  problem  of  how 
to  make  a  living  merely  by  mingling 
with  a  society  extremely  busy  with  its 
own  affairs. 

Faddists  have  come  among  us  with 
various  theories  as  to  the  solution  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  deaf,  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  "lip-reading." 
'more  and  better  English,"  "develop- 
ment of  residual  hearing,"  and  so  on. 

''Give  the  deaf  person  lip-reading 
and  the  problem  is  solved,"  has  been 
freely  claimed. 

Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  lip- 
reading.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  a 
thorough-going  respect  for  the  occa- 
sional accomplished  lip-reader  I  meet, 
since  I  have  never  been  able  to  master 
this  art  to  a  degree  removing  from  me 
the  stigma  of  stupidity  among  my  hear- 
ing friends.  Nor  would  I  discourage 
more  and  better  English,  for  this  is 
indeed  one  of  the  essentials.  The  rem- 
nant of  valuable  hearing  a  child 
may  possess  must  be  developed  and 
used  in  his  subsequent  education.  This 
is  too  sensible  to  meet  with  opposition 
from  any  quarter..  But  I  do  say  that 
these  agencies,  taken  singly  or  all  to- 
gether, are  merely  passive  agencies  in 
the  deaf  child's  welfare.  Well-trained 
in  these  subjects  only,  the  deaf  per- 
son will  merely  mingle  with  the  fringes 
of  society,  in  a  receptive  mood.  Mas- 
tery of  these  particular  subjects  does 
not,  and  will  not,  make  the  deaf  con- 
tributing members  in  a  human  society 
which  is  striving  day  and  night  to  find 
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means  to  speed  up  its  work,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  usefulness  to  all  the  world. 

There  is  now  great  concentration 
by  specialists  in  science  and  education 
who  seek  to  improve  the  work  done  in 
our  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  seems 
imperative  that  we  do  more  and  better 
work  if  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
deaf  graduates  are  to  succeed  as  cit- 
izens. Try  as  we  may,  however,  to 
better  the  work  of  our  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  to  raise  the  standards  and  to 
increase  the  opportunities  of  our  pu- 
pils, v/e  cannot  get  away  from  the 
illuminating  fact  that  our  industrial 
training  departments  provide  the  very 
best  avenue  of  approach  to  active  life 
for  the  preponderating  percentage  of 
our  pupils  who  cannot  aspire  to  higher 
education. 

Once  into  active  life,  following  a 
ti-ade,  the  deaf  individual  finds  the  self- 
confidence  needed  to  carry  him  along 
in  his  abili'y  to  hold  his  own  v/ith  th'^ 
average  unhandicapped  workman.  I 
cannot  mention  any  one  thing  more 
Dowerful  in  the  development  of  con- 
fidence, self-respect,  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  character  in  a  citizen,  than  the 
fact  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
when  times  are  dull  and  workmen  are 
laid  off,  the  deaf  workman  is  the  last 
to  be  excused.  If  he  were  not  a  profit- 
able employee,  this  would  not  be  so. 
In  this  one  common  incident  we  find 
the  key  to  the  happiness,  the  often- 
time  amazing  success,  of  the  deaf  man, 
and  to  his  restoration  to  society. 
Thanks  to  his  school  training, 
that  the  deaf  first  seek  to  secure  their 

As  with  any  class  of  people,  we  find 
that  the  deaf  first  seek  to  secure  their 
bread  and  butter.  Beyond  this  comes, 
a  home,  a  family,  all  the  necessary 
luxuries  of  today.  The  deaf  own 
automobiles  and  drive  them  with  skill 
and  safety.    They  have  come  to  think 


of  provision  for  their  dependents, 
and  their  attention  has  turned  to  life 
insurance.  Finding  a  tendency  among 
the  "old  line  companies"  to  be  exclu- 
sive, the  deaf  have  formed  a  fraternal 
insurance  society  of  their  own  which 
now  has  over  six  thousand  able  bodied 
members,  and  assets  of  more  than  one 
million  dollars.  The  business  of  this 
society  has  always  been  handled  by 
deaf  officials. 

Their  other  associations  are  engaged 
in  welfare  work,  in  financing  monu- 
ments and  memorial  halls  to  benefac- 
tors of  the  deaf  such  as  De  I'Epee  and 
the  Gallaudets  and  your  own  Henry 
Gross  and  in  building  homes  for  the 
aged  deaf  where  they  may  spend  their 
declining  years  free  from  the  known 
miseries  of  county  poor  farms.  Other 
associations  are  conducting  a  war  on 
discriminatory  legislation,  direc-'^d  at 
the  deaf  by  "reformers,"  such  as 
sweeping  eugenic  laws  which  would 
sterilize  the  deaf  and  forbid  their  in- 
ter-marriage; and  laws  forbidding  the 
deaf  to  operate  automobiles  on  the 
public  highways  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  a  "menace  to  the  public." 
Their  organizations  are  also  seeking  to 
remove  the  bars  which  exclude  them 
from  the  benefits  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  bars  which  go  as  far 
as  to  prohibit  employers  from  hiring 
deaf  workmen — again  on  the  theory 
that  the  deaf  are  a  "menace  to  the  pub- 
lic." And  so  they  are  fighting  their 
own  battles  against  an  apparently  hos- 
tile society  which,  in  its  zeal  for  reform, 
would  deny  the  deaf  man  an  oportuni- 
ty  to  do  in  this  day  and  age  what  other 
citizens  are  freely  permitted  to  do. 

My  friends,  take  away  industrial 
training  as  given  in  our  state  supported 
residential  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  normal  life  now 

(Continued  cn  Page  14) 
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On  Easter  eve  our  Society  had  an  egg  hunt. 
The  boys  waited  in  the  hall  until  we  girls  ar- 
rived then  we  all  went  into  the  chapel  where 
eggs  were  hidden  in  every  imaginable  place 
and  in  some  places  that  were  not  imagined. 
After  a  wild  and  unroariously  merry  hunt,  two 
of  the  boys  passed  huge  chocolate  Easter  eggs 
and  real  honest  to  goodness  hard-boiled  hen's 
eggs,  then  we  were  ushered  into  the  studio 
where  a  surprise  awaited  us,  sandwiches, 
radishes,  cheese  and  cookies.  We  were  not  ex- 
pecting this  at  all.  While  we  were  eating  some- 
one turned  on  the  phonograph.  After  the 
lunch  we  sang  songs,  and  some  of  the  boys 
played  the  violin  and  the  piano.  We  all  had 
a  very  pleasant  evening,  the  pleasantest  of  the 
year. — Audrey  Mitchell. 

Yesterday  afternoon  one  of  my  former  teach- 
ers, the  one  I  had  when  I  was  in  the  third 
grade  in  public  school,  came  to  visit  me.  Our 
visit  was  very  short,  but  I  enjoyed  it  a  lot. 
She  brought  me  a  treat  of  candy  and  gum. 

David  Mainwaring. 

Jacob  Roberts,  who  graduated  from  here  last 
June,  came  back  again  this  year  to  brush  up  on 
music  and  tuning.  He  sure  kept  his  hand  in 
on  tuning  and  repairing.  Letters  have  been 
coming  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  asking  him 
to  come  and  repair  and  tune  pianos,  so  Jake 
packed  up  his  kit,  shook  hands  all  round,  and 
on  April  second,  took  the  morning  train  for 
Big  Timber.  Jake  is  a  square  shooter  and  an 
entertainer,  so  we  are  missing  him.  We  all 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck. — Everett  Cummings. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother  saying 
that  we  were  going  to  move  out  of  Somers  to 
a  place  a  mile  east  of  Poison.  There  are  fifty 
acres  in  this  farm  and  there  are  five  rooms  in 
the  house.  I  surely  am  glad  that  we  are  going 
to  move,  because  I  think  it  will  be  nicer  out  in 
the  country  than  in  town.  Mother  wrote  that 
she  had  put  three  hundred  eggs  in  an  incubator. 
We  already  have  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
chickens  and  we  get  around  three  dozen  eggs 
a  day.  I'll  bet  we  will  have  some  real  times  on 
that  farm,  and  it  won't  be  long  now  until  I 
will  be  there. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

On  the  day  before  Easter  a  few  of  us  boys 
went  to  town  and  got  a  corner  on  Easter  eggs. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  champion  egg-eater,  but 
this  time  I  was  not,  I  only  ate  just  one  round 
dozen.  Three  years  ago  I  ate  three  dozen,  one 
right  after  the  other,  and  I  tell  you,  when  I  got 
through,  those  eggs  made  me  set  up  and  take 
notice.    I  would  not  try  to  eat  that  many  again. 

John  Hits  Last. 

The  little  folks  just  received  a  package  of 
talloons  from  Jimmy  Johnson,  which  they  are 
enjoying  to  the  limit.  Their  noises  range  from 
the  tiniest  mouse   squeak  to   the  biggest  bass 


boom.  All  the  puffing  and  blowing  I  am  sure 
will  develop  the  youngsters'  chests,  though  what 
it  will  do  to  our  tempers — is  something  else 
again. 

The  three  hundred  fifty  pound  bale  of 
broom  corn  which  the  shop  received  last  fall 
has  all  been  used  up,  making  one  hundred 
eighty  brooms.  The  sewers  still  have  a  few  to 
finish,  but  they  are  getting  pretty  happy  over 
the  prospect  of  finishing  a  good  job  and 
tackling  something  else. 

On  March  thirtieth  the  piano  tuners  tuned 
three  pianos  in  the  department  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  It  is  about  time  for  them  to 
start  their  spring  round  of  all  the  pianos,  and 
John  Hits  Last  will  be  kept  busy,  for  he  is  the 
only  tuner  left,  now  that  Jaocb  Roberts  is  gone. 
Jacob  tuned  the  piano  in  the  gymnasium  just 
before  he  left  to  tune  pianos  in  Big  Timber, 
Red  Lodge,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Red  Cross  representative  was  here  recently 
and  invited  us  to  exchange  articles  made  in  our 
shop  with  those  of  other  schools.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  this  exchange,  and  to  corres- 
pondence with  outside  pupils. 

Nels  Elmose. 

Buddy  Kopack  and  Harlene  Totten  are  en- 
joying the  stories  in  the  Beacon  First  Reader. 
They  read  from  five  to  seven  pages  a  day.  They 
and  Mike  Maloney  have  been  writing  their 
spelling  in  Braille  the  last  month  and  taking 
much  pride  in  the  papers  handed  in.  Mike 
Maloney,  Wayne  Bassett,  and  Floyd  McDowell 
still  go  to  Mr.  Sullivan  for  reading..  Wayne 
and  Mike  are  the  most  rapid  and  smooth  braille 
readers  we  have  developed  in  the  last  five  years 
and  I  believe  there  are  none  better  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Last  evening,  April  third,  we  big  boys  played 
"Duck",  our  favorite  game  Nels  was  It  for 
the  first  game.  He  happened  to  catch  Everett 
first,  so  he  was  IT  for  the  next  game.  After  a 
while  Kenneth  was  IT,  and  we  tried  to  see  how 
long  we  could  stay  away  from  him.  We  kept 
away  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  Everett  ran 
into  him  and  was  caught.  The  ones  playing 
were,  Everett,  Nels,  Marshall,  Kenneth,  Billy, 
and  myself.  There  isn't  any  snow  left  on  the 
lawn,  so  we  play  most  anything  now  after 
supper. — David  Mainwaring. 
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MISS  CRAWFORD'S  CLASS 

I  play  horseshoes  with  Buddy  and  Mike.  We 
have  lots  of  fun  We  are  getting  to  be  experts 
at  it. — Floyd  McDowell. 
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'  I  am  glad  Spring  is  here.  I  have  a  new  coat 
and  hat. — Dagny  Johnson. 

We  girls  play  horseshoes  just  like  the  boys 
do.  Dagny  and  I  play  nearly  every  day. 
Dagny  usually  wins. — Isabella  La  Fontaine. 

We  have  a  large  picture  of  President  Hoover 
hanging  up  in  our  schoolroom.  We  have  to  be 
very  good  with  him  looking  down  on  us. 

Marguerite  Ashbrook. 

We  had  a  fine  time  at  the  Easter  party.  We 
had  an  Easter  egg  hunt  too.  I  found  about 
nine  eggs.     We  had  refreshments  afterwards. 

Mary  Snow. 

Everybody  was  so  nice  to  me  while  I  was  in 
the  hospital,  I  had  lots  of  good  things  to  eat. 
I  had  fried  Easter  eggs. — Wayne  Bassett. 

I  received  a  package  from  home  last  week. 
It  had  lots  of  nice  things  in  it. 

Elsie  Matkovic. 

I  had  lots  of  fun  on  April  Fool's  Day.  I 
fooled  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Crawford 

Bill  Maxwell. 
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CICERONIAN  SOCIETY 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing February  23,  1929.  All  the  members  res- 
ponded to  roll  call  with  suitable  quotations. 
The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The 
president  asked  Mr.  Sullivan  to  act  as  critic, 
after  which  the  program  followed.  After  the 
program  the  president  called  for  business.  He 
also  asked  fcr  the  critic's  report.  The  critic's 
report  was  favorable.  A  suggestion  was  made 
by  one  of  our  members  to  the  effect  that 
the  socict/  should  have  an  Easter  Party.  As 
there  was  no  further  business  the  society  ad- 
journed to  meet  March  9,  1929. 

Kenneth    Ricketts,  Secretary. 

 o  

MUSIC  NOTES 
Reported  by  Miss  Berglund- 

The  girls  are  happy  to  have  improved  so 
much  in  singing  that  they  can  carry  the  melody 
alone  on  all  songs  learned. 

Recital  work — piano,  violin  and  vocal  is  in 
progress. 

Everett  Cummings  is  working     on  "Cradle 
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Song"  by  MacFadden,  and  "Song  of  the 
Brook"  by  Lack.  He  has  recently  learned  "Iris" 
by  Pfefferkorn. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  is  learning  "Butterflies"  by 
Hyde  and  "Cinderella  Dance"  by  Frysinger. 

Marshall  Brondum  is  working  on  "Little  Boy 
Blue"  by  Engelmann. 

David  Mainwaring  has  just  finished  memo- 
rizing "Joyfulness"  by  Williams. 

Isabel  La  Fontaine  is  taking  piano  lessons 
again.     We  welcome  her  back. 

.  o  '  

YOUR  WORK 

Elbert  Hubbard  wrote,  "Blessed  is  the  man 
who  has  found  his  work." 

An  internationally  famous  civil  engineer 
advises  those  who  would  learn  his  science,  "Find 
the  work  that  is  play  to  you." 

One  of  life's  greatest  tragedies  is  that  men 
go  through  it  in  work  they  do  not  like  and 
therefore  cannot  do  supremely,  drag  through 
the  days  and  the  months  and  the  years  doing 
a  task  uniongenial,  unwanted,  unloved,  some- 
t'mes  actually  hated. 

Find  an  unhappy  man,  or  an  indifferent 
man,  and  you  will  have  one  whose  trade,  whose 
work,  whose  profession  is  not  attractive  to  him 
— all  else  being  equal. 

For  the  man  who  has  found  his  niche,  who 
is  doing  work  that  to  him  is  play,  draws  from 
it  a  pleasure  and  an  inward  happiness  and 
strength  that  makes  of  each  new  day  just  so 
many  added  hours  in  which  he  can  give  him- 
self to  a  fascinating  game. 

Every  man  has  his  work,  somewhere.  Misfits 
are  made,  net  destined.  Some  are  shaped  by 
circumstance.  Others  by  their  own  careless- 
ness. Many  there  are  who  find  their  field 
late  in  life.  To  some  of  them  is  born  the  cour- 
age to  remake  their  channel  of  this  stream  we 
call  living.  So  large  a  number  resign  them- 
selves to  the  convenient  and  inert  belief  that  it 
is  too  late  to  change — that  Life  has  passed 
them  by.  Many  never  knew  the  happiness 
they  might  have  had. 

For  to  every  man  is  given  a  work.  He  is 
called  to  that  work  as  divinely  as  is  the  minister 
to  the  gospel.  And  his  reward  in  life  is 
directly  in  proportion  to  his  development  of 
his  talents  in  that  work. — Selected. 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

For  the  month  of  March,  1929 
DEAF  DEPARTMENT 


Baker,  Edward 
Bailey,  Thomas 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Christensen,  Mildred 
Chinadle,  Adeline 
Bennett,  Emil 
Chinadle.  Helen 
Clifton,  Alma 
Cox,  Rose 
Cox,  Alice 
Cox,  Ruth 
Craig,  William 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Dyrdahl,  Donald 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  Everett 


Glasser,  Dale 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Hagerty,  Clare 
Hagerty,  Lyle 
Henry,  Gladys 
Hcrbold,  Fulton 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johinson,  Raymond 
Johnson,  Edith 
Kenyon,  Lucille 
Kombal,  Annie 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Kuzara,  Joe 
Lavoie,  Fred 
Mi!es,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 
M  anza,  Laura 
Mpver,  Caroline 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Katherine 
Novd,  Bertha 
O'Brien,  James 
Olson,  Edward 


Ohlson,  Theodore 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Parr,  Montana 
Petrich,  Clarice 
Peck,  Charles 
Reinke,  Florence 
Reidinger,  Barbara 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Raineri,  Julia 
Saffell,  Paul 
Savage,  John 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sparks,  George 
J^ylvrs'-cr,  Arthur 
Sweet,  Mollie 
SHckney,  Willard 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Wi.dell,  Hildegard 
Vail  aincourt,  Lorella 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Ashbrook,Marguerite     Hits  Last,  John 


Bassett,  Wayne 
Brondum,  Marshall 
Cummings,  Everett 
Elmose,  Nels 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Holden,  Warren 


Kopack,  Michael 
Kopack,  William 
Maloney,  Michael 
Matkovich,  Elsie 
Maxwell,  Billie 
McDowell,  Floyd 


Mitchell,  Audrev 
Mainwaring,  David 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Snow,  Mary 
Tr>t:ten,  Harlene 
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SEVEN  MILES  OF  STATE  WAR- 
RANTS ISSUED  AT  CAPITOL 
IN  NINE  MONTHS. 

More  than  seven  miles  of  Montana  state 
warrants  have  been  issued  during  the  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  which  closes  June  30, 
according  to  figures  compiled  today  by  State 
Accountant  William  Hosking. 

The  official  juggler  and  balancer  of  state 
statistics  is  usually  too  busy  unsnarling  jobs  of 
book  keeping  at  state  institutions  and  in  state 
departments  to  devote  much  attention  to  freak 
compilations  but  he  was  "on  the  peck"  today 
He's  heard  a  wise  crack. 

It  goes  something  like  this: 

Said  the  seeker  for  truth:  "How  many  people 
work  at  the  state  capitol? 

Answered  the  wag:   "About  half  of  them." 

Hence,  Bill  Hosking  proceeded  to  figure  out 
something  of  official  nature  to  prove  that  the 
employes  who  devote  time  and  energy  to  pre- 
paring certified  claims,  approving  them,  get- 
ting out  the  warrants,  entering  and  cross  in- 
dexing them,  haven't  much  time  left  to  devote 
to  knitting,  bridge,  tatting  and  other  pastimes 
while  on  duty. 

Here's  the  way  the  figures  tell  the  story: 

The  first  warrant  issued  on  July  1,  1928  at 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  went  to  the  state 
forester  to  pay  the  salary  of  his  book  keeper. 
That  was  ^135. 

Since  that  warrant  was  issued  nine  months 
ago,  a  total  of  57,258  individual  warrants  have 
been  issued  for  an  amount  totaling  ^10,205,- 
795.60  extending  to  April  1. 

Before  a  state  warrant  can  be  issued  the 
statements  must  be  certified,  approved  by  the 
purchasing  agent,  the  heads  of  departments, 
carry  the  official  O.  K.  of  the  governor,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  attorney  general.  They 
go  through  the  mill  in  the  board  of  examiners. 
When  approved  they  are  toted  down  the  cor- 
ridor into  the  office  of  the  state  auditor.  The 
long  lists  are  transferred  to  loose  leaf  books, 
recorded  and  cross  indexed  and  turned  over 
to  Miss  Constance  Moreau  and  Grace  Franzen 
Through  the  typewriters  they  go  humming,  em- 
erging in  stripes  of  a  dozeen  or  more. 

George  P.  Porter  has  written  the  well  know 
autograph: 

"Geo.  P.  Porter"  just  57,258  times  during 
the  last  nine  months — to  say  nothing  of  his 
previous   years   of   service — and   the  signature 


looks  just  the  same  as  when  he  started  practic- 
ing. 

Then  the  warrants  are  distributed  by  mail  or 
in  person  to  capitol  employes. 

The  warrant  is  four  inches  wide  and  nine 
inches  long. 

If  the  57,258  warrants  issued  during  the  last 
nine  months  were  placed  end  to  end  they  would 
extend  551,312  inches. 

That's  42,680  feet  or  7  1-10  miles. 

Warm  Springs  is  77  miles  from  Helena.  It 
will  require  only  70  miles  more  of  state  war- 
rants to  reach  the  state  asylum. 

"How  much  money  has  the  state  auditor 
saved  the  state  in  the  high  price  of  green  ink 
by  abbreviating  the  "George"  and  signing 
'Geo.  '?  came  the  question. 

If  he'd  only  quit  crossing  the  "t"  in  Porter, 
it  might  save  some  more.  But  if  his  name  hap- 
pened to  be  George  Patricius '  Porter  and  it  was 
signed  in  full,  results  might  cause  civil  war  in 
Scotland. — The  Montana  Herald-Record. 

 o  

BE  YOUR  OWN  INSTRUCTOR 

The  best  instructor  in  the  best 
schools  on  earth  can  never  educate 
your  hands.  The  instructor  and  school 
can  show  how,  can  guide  you  wisely 
into  the  best  methods,  but  you  must 
do  the  work  yourself.  And  education 
can  never  be  absorbed  by  mere  con- 
tact with  instructors  and  schools  any 
more  than  a  dinner  may  be  absorbed 
by  standing  around  in  the  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  Get  to  work  and  get 
an  education  while  you  may.  Dinner 
time  doesn't  last  all  day. — Industrial 
School  Magazine. 

 o  

To  love  my  life  and  live  it  day  by  day, 
If  skies  above  be  blue,  or  dull  and  grey. 
So   when  I  see  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
My  soul  may  say  to  me,  "It  is  well  done" 
To    know    my    friends    and    comrades   of  the 
road. 

And  help  them,  when  I  can,  to  bear  their  load; 
To  try  to  know  their  thoughts  and  aims  and 
dreamS; 

And   understand   their   plans   and   hopes  and 
schemes. 

To    cover    tears    with    smiles    along    the  way, 
And  plant  one  seed  of  sunshine    every  day; 
To  bear  with  loyal  patience  every  loss, 
And  pray  to  make  a  ladder  of  my  cross. 

— Clipping. 
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The  following  clipping  from  a  Mis- 
soula paper  has  reference  to  our  Patsy 
Callahan  who  graduated  from  the  de- 
partment three  years  ago  and  who  will 
finish  at  the  University  of  Montana 
this  summer.  We  are  mighty  proud 
to  see  our  boy,  totally  blind,  meet  with 
his  seeing  fellows  on  their  own  ground 
and  win.     Congratulations,  Pat! 

The  greatest  ovation  of  the  evening  went  to 
Patsy  Callahan,  who  won  the  heavyweight 
wrestling  championship  despite  his  affliction. 
Led  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  he  grappled  so 
successfully  with  Raymond  Veseth,  his  foe,  that 
he  brought  him  down  with  a  bar  and  leg  hold 
and  then  pinned  him  with  a  half  Nelson  in  2 
minutes  and  30  seconds. 

.  . — o  

One  of  the  big  men  in  the  bakery 
game  has  written  a  little  article  on 
loyalty  that  is  worth  while.  Loyalty 
pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  we  can't 
always  see  it.    The  article  follows: 

Loyalty  a  Golden  Asset  in  Business 

Ask  most  bakers  what  they  consider 
the  most  valuable  quality  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  they  will  usually  reply 
that  man  or  woman  who  does  his  or 
her  work  well  is  the  employee  who  is 
held  in  the  highest  regard. 

What  is  behind  this  quality  of  an 
emloyee  doing  his  work  well?  Why 
is  it  that  some  employers  succeed  in 
having  their  workers  strive  to  perform 
their  tasks  as  if  they  were  interested  in 
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the  organization?  The  answer  is  loy- 
alty. Sum  up  all  the  assets  connected 
with  the  personnel  of  any  baking  or- 
ganization and  you  will  find  that  the 
most  valuable  single  one  is  the  loyalty 
of  those  engaged  in  the  making  and 
distribution  of  food  is  the  sincerity  of 
the  workers  in  doing  their  parts  toward 
making  the  business  a  success. 

The  wise  employer  will  ponder  how 
to  foster  an  organization  filled  with 
this  total  loyalty  to  his  ideals.  He  will 
do  well  to  devise  ways  of  so  recompens- 
ing those  who  work  conscientiously 
for  him  so  that  as  the  years  pass  these 
workers  will  see  in  working  for  him  a 
future  that  will  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  give  their  best  efforts  to  mak- 
ing the  bakery  for  which  they  work 
the  very  best  they  know  how. 

 o  

Accuracy  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  assets,  which  will  help  one  to 
succeed.  Two  boys  will  weed  a  row 
of  onions,  each.  The  first  boy  will  pull 
out  some  weeds  and  break  off  a  lot 
more.  The  second  will  get  the  weeds 
all  out.  Both  rows  will  look  right  when 
the  work  is  done  but  in  a  week's  time 
they  will  look  very  different.  The 
first  row  will  be  alive  with  new  weeds 
while  the  second  will  still  look  clean 
and  the  onions  will  be  growing  better, 
because  the  goodness  of  the  soil  is  not 
being  sapped  away  from  them.  Natu- 
rally the  farmer  is  anxious  to  employ 
the  second  boy,  the  next  time  he  needs 
help,  for  this  boy's  weeding  is  not  only 
saving  money  but  is  getting  a  better 
crop  for  him. 

It  is  the  same  in  any  job.  The 
printer  must  be  accurate  in  his  type- 
setting for  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  have 
to  have  two  or  three  proofs.  The 
carpenter  must  measure  and  cut  his 
lumber  accurately  or  waste  a  lot  of 
time  and  material.  If  a  girl  cuts  a  two 
or  three  dollar  piece  of  cloth  so  it  does 
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not  fit,  it  is  a  loss.  If  the  cook  forgets 
to  put  soda  in  the  biscuits,  not  only  is 
the  material  wasted  but  there  are  no 
biscuits  to  go  with  the  honey.  If  the 
mechanic  fails  to  properly  fit  the  piston 
connections  we  are  likely  to  have  to  be 
towed  m. 
So  if  we  can  impress  on  our  boys 
and  girls,  that  they  must  be  accurate, 
we  will  have  given  them  a  push  toward 
success. 


The  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  which  has  heretofore 
been  a  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity was  separated  from  the  Univer- 
sity by  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
recently  in  session.  By  the  law  it  is 
recognized  as  a  strictly  educational  in- 
stitution and  will  have  a  board  of  its 
own  consisting  of  the  Governor  and 
three  members  appointed  by  him.  An 
excellent  feature  of  the  law  is  that  the 
Superintendent  must  have  had  several 
years'  experience  as  teacher  in  a  simi- 
lar school  before  his  appointment.  By 
the  same  legislature  a  compulsory  ed- 
ucation law  specifically  applying  to  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  was  passed.  These 
two  laws  should  do  much  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  of  Arizona. — T. 


With  the  close  of  school  in  June, 
Superintendent  F.  H.  Manning  will  re- 
tire as  head  af  the  Alabama  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  D.  A.  McNeil.  Mr. 
Manning  has  had  charge  of  the  Ala- 
bama School  for  a  number  of  years. 
Before  becoming  Superintendent,  he 
was  Principal  of  the  department  for 
the  Blind  and  so  came  to  the  work 
well  qualified  to  continue  successfully 
the  work  of  the  school.  Mr.  Manning 
will  be  missed  greatly  at  all  meetings 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf 
and  the  blind. — T, 


The  month  of  March  saw  the  pass- 
ing of  two  deaf  men  who  had  given  a 
life  of  service  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged  and  had  striven  man- 
fully to  make  the  world  a  brighter  and 
better  place  for  the  deaf  boy  or  girl. 
Cn  March  10,  William  G.  Jones  who 
for  fifty  years,  had  been  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  Fanwood,  N.  Y.  school, 
passed  on  to  his  reward.  A  little  over 
a  week  later  Frank  C.  Holloway  died 
in  Council  Bluffs.  Until  he  retired  in 
J  917,  Mr.  Holloway  had  been  for 
thirty  eight  years  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa 
School,  where  the  influence  of  his  life 
and  work  is  still  felt.  T. 


In  this  issue  we  are  publishing  the 
address  given  by  Mr.  Tom  L.  Ander- 
son, supervising  teacher  of  the  indus- 
trial department  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  industrial  building  at  the  Missouri 
School.  The  address  is  well  worth  a 
careful  reading  by  all  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Mr.  Anderson 
says  some  striking  things  in  a  striking 
way.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
time  has  come  for  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  which  the  idea  of  industrial  train- 
ing originated,  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  industrial  training  of  the  boys 
and  girls  within  their  walls.  In  this 
line,  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
better  public  schools.  Our  graduates 
rhould  go  out  more  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  chosen  trades  than 
most  of  them  have  done  heretofore. 
Better  industrial  training,  "more  and 
better  work,"  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stressed,  and  we  wish  that  not  only  all 
connected  with  our  schools,  but  all 
members  of  the  state  legislatures  that 
hold  the  purse  strings,  could  read  and 
ponder  what  Mr.  Anderson  says. 

However,  we  think  that  in  one  or 
two  respects,  Mr.  Anderson  has  allow- 
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ed  his  enthusiasm  for  industrial  train- 
ing to  make  his  statement  a  little  un- 
fair. A  case  in  point  is  where  he  in- 
timates that  the  slogan  "more  and  bet- 
ter English,"  while  well  enough  in  its 
way,  is  apt  to  be  so  much  emphasized 
that  it  causes  the  neglect  of  the  more 
important  task  of  learning  an  occupa- 
tion by  which  he  is  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. In  the  writer's  opinion  the  two 
slogans  "more  and  better  English"  and 
"more  and  better  work"  are  equally 
important.  If  a  deaf  person  cannot 
make  his  way  in  the  world  without 
knowing  how  to  do  some  kind  of  work 
well,  neither  can  he  succeed  very  well, 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  trade.  The  better  he 
knows  the  English  language,  the  better 
his  chances  of  success,  other  things 
being  equal.  Some  years  ago  when 
the  writer  lived  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  middle  west  he  had  a  deaf  neigh- 
bor who  was  an  excellent  mechanic 
but  had  very  little  English  as  most  of 
his  education  had  been  in  another  lan- 
guage. When  work  was  abundant  he 
was  of  course  employed,  but  if  work 
was  slack  in  his  line,  he  was  among  the 
first  let  out,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  him  understand  what  was 
wanted.  So  let  us  by  all  means  bend 
every  effort  to  have  "more  and  better 
work"  in  every  industrial  line,  but  let 
us  at  the  same  time  strive  for  "more 
better  English." — T. 


The  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Deaf  has  an  appropriation  of  ^70,000 
for  building  improvements,  including 
a  new  primary  building  which  is  much 
needed. 

The  California  School  is  about  to 
start  on  a  series  of  improvements  cost- 
ing ^1,200,000  spread  over  ten  years 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  ^300,- 
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000  for  two  buildings,  one  for  the 
boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 

North  Carolina  has  an  appropri- 
ation of  ^50,000  for  a  much  needed 
primary  building. 

The  Kansas  School  rejoices  over  an 
appropriation  of  ^3  5,000  for  a  new 
industrial  building. 

Our  friends  down  in  Utah  also  have 
a  fifty  thousand  dollar  appropriation 
for  building  improvements.  Our  Idaho 
friends  have  just  secured  a  lot  of  new 
equipment.  So  we  might  continue 
almost  indefinitely.  The  old  buildings 
and  the  old  equipment  are  not  suffici- 
ent for  this  day  and  time,  not  only 
because  the  schools  are  growing  with 
the  growth  of  the  population  but  also 
because  the  demands  of  the  times  are 
greater  and  require  a  more  thorough 
industrial  training  along  all  lines  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.  — T. 


EASTER  PROGRAM 

The  following  excellent  program 
was  given  in  the  chapel  on  Easter  Sun- 
day under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Miss  Berglund  and 
Mr.  Altop: 

SCRIPTURE  READING,  Luke  24:   1  —  12 

Everett  Cumings  and  Miss  Comp 
LORD'S  PRAYER: 

Everett  Cummings  and  Helen  Chinadle 
SONG — "At  Easter  Time" 
RECITATION— "At  the  Easter  Season" 
Four  Small  Boys 

ADDRESS: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer 
SONG — "Christ,  The  Lord  is  Risen  Today" 
Chorus  and  Four  Girls 


For*  Sale:  Auto-cushion  at  ^1.00 
Prepaid.  Write  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Randel, 
Lead,  South  Dakota. 
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MISS  GOOCH'S  CLASS 

We  had  a  party  March  fifteenth.  We  played 
a  new  game.  I  liked  it  very  much.  I  got  the 
first  prize.  I  danced  eleven  dances.  I  like  to 
dance  this  year.  We  had  green  ice-cream  and 
cake  with  green  frosting  for  refreshments.  It 
was  a  nice  party. — Joe  Kuzara. 

Spring  has  come.  I  have  seen  many  robins 
and  bluebirds..  The  grass  will  be  green  and 
the  dandelions  will  come  up  soon.  The  wind 
blows  hard  almost  every  day.  We  made  some 
kites  one  day.  They  flew  high.  We  had  lots 
of  fun  with  them. — Lyle  Olson. 

Almost  all  of  the  girls  got  packages  for 
Easter.  I  got  a  dress,  some  Easter  candy  and 
oranges.  Bertha  put  the  hem  in  my  dress.  I 
wore  it  Easter.  It  is  silk.  I  like  it  very  much. 
Bertha  got  a  new  dress,  too. — Katherine  Noyd. 

My  mother  and  friend  came  to  see  me  one 
week-end  in  March.  I  was  surprised.  I  thought 
they  wruld  ccme  the  next  week.  I  was  glad 
to  fee  them.  My  mother  brought  me  a  new 
sweater,  hat  and  necklace.  My  friend  gave  me 
a  I)cx  of  candy.     My  sister  sent  me  a  bracelet. 

Mollie  Sweet. 

We  go  t->  the  library  every  week.  I  have 
read  many  books.  I  got  "The  Mother  Stories" 
last  week.    I  like  to  read. — Mildred  Christensen. 

We  did  not  come  to  school  the  Friday  before 
Easter.  We  little  boys  went  to  the  ranch  that 
afternoon.  We  had  a  good  time. — Buddy  Evans. 

Katherine  and  I  played  "Home."  I  invited 
Katherine  to  my  home.  I  cooked  some  things 
to  eat.  I  passed  them  to  her.  I  was  polite  to 
her.  The  next  morning  Katherine  invited  me 
to  her  home.  She  passed  some  things  to  eat 
to  me.  We  had  lots  of  fun. — Hildegard 
Wudel. 
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My  sister  and  I  live  at  Red  Lodge. 

We  had  visitors  last  week.  They  came  from 
Red  Lodge.  They  said  that  they  have  six  feet 
of  snow  at  Red  Lodge. 

My  sister  wrote  that  it  all  fell  in  one  day. 

Eugene  Boggio. 

Mrs.  Lyon  brought  her  bird  to  our  school- 
room. He  is  yellow  and  white.  His  eyes  are 
black.  He  has  two  wings,  two  feet  and  eight 
toes.  He  is  beautiful.  He  sang.  He  hopped 
around.  He  ate  apples  and  lettuce  and  cuttle- 
bone.  He  drank  water.  We  were  glad  to  see 
the  bird.    We  thanked  Mrs.  Lyon. 

Kate  Boggio. 


Emil   has  four  brothers  and  five  sisters. 

There  are  twelve  in  the  family.  They  live 
on  a  farm.  They  have  many  horses  and  cows 
and  pigs  and  turkeys  and  geese  and  ducks 
and  chickens.     They  have  two  cars. 

James  O'Brien. 

March  31  was  Easter.  VC^e  had  colored  eggs 
at  breakfast.  We  went  to  Sunday  School  at 
nine  o'clock.  We  read  about  Jesus.  He  arose 
from  the  tomb  on  Easter  Day.  We  have  a 
picture  of  it. — Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

Edward  Petek's  mother  and  sister  and 
brother  came  yesterday.  I  got  two  boxes  from 
my  brother  and  a  box  from  my  aunt.  I  got 
a   letter   frcm   my   mother   last  week. 

It  is  72  days  until  we  go  home. 

It  was  Easter  yesterday.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon we  went  to  the  chapel.  Mr.  Menzemer 
spoke  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  signed.    It  was  fine. 

This  is  April  Fool's  Day.  We  play  jokes 
We  enjoyed  it. 

on  everybody. — Teddy  Ohlson. 

We  went  to  town  with  Mrs.  Taylor.  She 
bought  little  cakes,  ice  cream  and  candy  Easter 
eggs.  We  went  to  the  Legion  Hall.  We  sat 
cn  the  perch  and  ate  everything  up!  We 
walked  along  the  street.  We  looked  into  the 
windows.  We  saw  lots  of  Easter  eggs.  We 
N.ent  into  a  garage.  We  saw  some  cars.  We 
saw  a  beautiful  dog.  We  played  with  the  dog. 
We  saw  a  fire-engine.     Then  we  came  home. 

Barbara  Johnson. 

I  get  up  at  six  o'clock.  I  have  breakfast  at 
seven  o'clock.  I  go  to  the  shop  at  eight 
o'clock.  I  go  to  school  at  8:45.  I  have  recess 
at  ten-fifteen.  I  go  to  gym  at  eleven-fifteen. 
I  have  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  return  to 
tchool  at  one-fifteen.  I  have  rhythm  oni 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  School 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons.  I  draw  on. 
is  out  at  two  forty-five.  I  have  supper  at  five- 
thiit/.  I  go  to  the  study  hall  at  seven  o'clock. 
1  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  I  am  well  and 
happy  and  I  like  school. — Orin  Miles. 

Miss  Merrick  came  from  the  University  at 
Missoula.  She  came  into  our  school  room. 
We  read  for  her.     We  gave  our  foot-ball  yelL 

We  said,  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 

We  said,  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue." 

We  said,  "Jingle  Bells." 

We  wrote  the  Arithmetic  on  the  blackboard. 
Miss  Merrick  said  that  we  are  doing  well. 

Agnes  Rhode. 

We  have  a  store  in  our  school  room.  We 
have  money.  We  bought  a  lot  of  things 
yesterday.  We  made  out  our  bills.  We  went 
to  show  the  bills  to  Mr.  Menzemer.  He  was 
not  in  the  office.  Mr.  TenEyck,  Miss  Wessel 
and  Mrs  Stevens  looked  at  our  bills.  They 
said,  "Fine!"     We  like  to  buy  and  sell  things. 

Emil  Ehret. 
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My  mother,  Margaret,  Allene  and  I  will  go 
to  Missouri  to  see  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Then  we  will  go  to  see  Uncle  John  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  My  mother  and  Allene  are  going 
to  stay  only  three  weeks  but  Margaret  and  I 
will  stay  for  three  months.  Allene  and  Mar- 
garet are  going  to  Yakima,  Washington  to  see 
Sid,  Bill  and  Lela  Monday  night.  Margaret 
and  my  Dad  went  to  a  dance  last  Saturday 
night  and  they  got  home  at  4:30  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — Mona  Frazier. 

On  March  29,  some  of  the  deaf  big  boys 
went  to  see  the  ranch  and  we  visited  the  cattle 
barn  on  the  ranch.  There  are  about  forty-one 
cattle  and  there  are  about  five  cute  calves. 
We  think  the  calves  are  cute.  We  went  up 
stairs  in  the  barn  in  the  hay.  Then  we  went 
to  see  the  horse  barn  and  went  up  stairs  and  we 
played  in  the  soft  hay.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
I  took  a  few  pictures  of  some  buck  sheep  and 
some  ducks.  We  saw  a  little  Iamb  which  was 
very  cute.  All  pupils  had  a  good  time  Easter 
Day. — Raymond  Johnson. 

The  grass  and  leaves  have  not  begun  to  grow 
because  we  have  some  snow  on  the  ground  yet. 
We  want  to  see  the  pretty  trees  and  green  grass 
growing  so  we  can  take  some  pictures.  We  do 
not  want  it  to  snow  again.  We  all  want 
spring  to  come.  We  are  glad  we  will  go  home 
soon  now.     We  love  our  homes. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  8  two  feeble 
minded  girls  ran  away.  They  ran  away  and 
went  to  Basin.  Four  deaf  boys  looked  for  the 
two  girls.  At  last  they  found  them.  The  deaf 
boys  who  looked  for  them  were  Maurice  Scho- 
enberg,  Fulton  Herbold,  Everett  Gilliam  and 
Roy  Tuggle.  Fulton  told  Buddy  Nugent  to 
please  telephone  to  Mr.  Menzemer.  Buddy 
Nugent  did  telephone  to  Mr.  Menzemer.  Then 
Mr.  Menzemer  and  Mr.  Low  went  to  Basin  and 
got  the  two  girls  and  four  deaf  boys  and 
brought  them  back  to  Boulder.  The  four  deaf 
boys  ate  in  the  kitchen  at  night. — Ruth  Cox. 

Mrs.  Study  said,  'T  hear  an  airplane." 
Raymond  got  up  and  looked  for  the  airplane 
but  she  fooled  him  on  April  Fool's  Day.  We 
thought  it  was  good  for  him. 

On  Easter  Day  the  ggirls  had  new  dresses, 
for  Easter  Day. 

Mona's  family  will  go  to  Missouri  in  July  or 
September. 

It  is  snowing  and  stormy  today. 

I  can't  think  of  any  more  news. — Alice  Cox. 

I  had  a  lot  of  good  times  with  my  mother 
at  Easter  time.     She  stayed  several  days. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  going  home  soon. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  I  will  have  a  lot  of 
good  times  next  summer. — Florence  Reinke. 

Some  of  the  girls  received  packages  for 
Easter  Day  last  Sunday.     We  were  glad. 

Florence's  mother  came  to  see  her  a  week 


ago  last  Friday.  She  was  glad.  I  have  no 
more  news. — Julia  Raniere. 

I  had  a  new  blue  silk  dress  for  Easter  Day. 
Some  of  the  girls  had  some  new  dresses  on 
Easter  Day. 

The  weather  has  changed  and  it  is  snowing 
again.     It  snowed  today.     I  liked  it. 

Florence's  mother  came  to  see  her  last  month. 
She  was  very  happy  to  see  her.  She  stayed 
several  days  and  nights. — Bertha  Noyd. 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  parents  a  few 
weeks  ago.     I  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

The  snow  is  not  melting  yet  on  the  ground. 
It  is  snowing  today. — Edward  Olson. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mona's  sister  this 
morning.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  her.  I 
will  write  a  letter  to  her. 

We  went  to  the  show  last  Sunday  night.  The 
star  in  the  show  was  Francis  X.  Bushman  in 
The  ''13th  Juror".  It.  was  a  fine  show. 

We  went  to  a  party  for  St  Patrick.  We  had 
ice  cream  and  cake  last  Friday.  Then  the 
small  children  went  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  big  boys  and  girls  all  danced  until  ten 
o'clock,  then  we  went  to  bed.  We  had  a  good 
time  at  the  party.  Ida  Biavaschi. 

The  little  boys  went  to  visit  the  ranch.  They 
enjoyed  seeing  the  sheep,  pigs,  calves,  cows  and 
di""k<:  t  vo  weeks  ago. 

I  have  no  more  news  for  the  LEADER. 

George  Sparks. 

 o  

LOCAL  NEWS 
Reported  by  Gertie  Smidt. 

Among  the  many  girls  who  received  pack- 
ages for  Easter  were  the  following:  Thelma 
Penman,  Florence  Reinke,  Nettie  Farthing, 
Mcna  Frazier,  Laura  Manza,  Gertie  Smidt, 
Jul.a  Raineri,  Ethel  Christie,  Velma  Goldizen, 
Beitha  and  Katherine  Noyd,  Mildred  Chrir.- 
t^anson,  Edna  Kupfer,  Opal  Dickey,  Mollie 
Sweet,  Alma  Clifton.  Charcie  Peterick,  Eva 
Guidt.  Anna  Kombol,  Barbara  Johnson,  Gladys 
Henry,  Hildegard  Wudel. 

Bertha  Noyd  received  a  letter  from  her  home 
saying  her  father  had  been  sick  in  bed  for  two 
months.  Her  brother  from  the  University  in 
Missoula  came  back  home  to  see  his  father. 
But  he  has  gone  back  to  Missoula,  where  he  is 
in  the  University.  Hope  her  father  get  well 
again. 

Thelma  Penman  was  surprised  to  see  her 
father  and  her  friends  from  Bozeman.  They 
came  to  see  her  on  Easter  Day.  They  went 
to  Bozeman  again. 

Julia  Raineri  got  word  that  her  grandfather 
died  in  Italy  not  very  long  ago.  Surely  she 
felt  so  bad  ^bout  that. 
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Montana  Parr's  mother  came  over  to  see  her 
and  gave  her  a  birthday  cake  and  other  things. 
I  guess  she  was  extremely  pleased  with  them. 

Lucile  Kenyon  got  a  letter  saying  that  her 
brother  was  in  the  hospital.  He  broke  three 
bones  in  his  foot  playing  baseball.  She  said 
she  expects  him  to  get  well  again. 

After  study  hall  on  Thursday  night  April  15, 
we  went  to  see  the  movies.  It  was  a  good  show. 
It  showed  all  about  the  care  of  sheep. 

 o  

LOCAL  NEWS 
Reported  by  Paul  Saffell. 

Glenn  Hendrickson  received  a  new  suit  which 
he  got  from  the  storekeeper,  Mr.  Pritchett. 

Freddie  Lavoie  has  a  new  watch  and  he  is 
very  proud  of  it. 

Dale  Glasser  is  a  good  servant  for  Billy 
Mayer  because  he  helps  him  clean  his  locker 
every  Monday.  Billy  Mayer  likes  to  be  Dale's 
president 

Buddy  Evans  thinks  that  he  is  the  champion 
of  all  the  marble  plavers. 

Donald  Dyrdahl  received  a  package  yester- 
day and  was  glad  to  get  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
and  some  other  things. 

Edward  I'etek  always  likes  to  play  basket- 
ball in  the  gymnasium.  He  also  likes  to  dance 
with  a  girl  for  the  exhibition. 

Lewis  Howard  must  be  very  popular  because 
you  can  hardly  think  how  many  letters  he 
gets  in  a  year. 

Emil  Ehret  is  a  muscle  builder.  No  wonder 
he  can  fight. 

Edward  Olson  has  a  very  sore  finger  which 
was  nearly  mashed  when  he  slammed  the  door 
one  time.    We  all  feel  sorry  for  him. 

The  writer  is  surely  a  friend  to  a  blind  boy 
whose  name  is  David  Mainwaring.  He  wishes 
he  could  live  near  his  ranch  so  that  we  could 
visit  every  day  in  the  summer. 

Henry  Nickerson  is  a  high  school  student 
and  he  wants  to  get  through  here  with  his 
good  friend  Harry  Schoenberg. 

Henry  Barker  is  an  good  actor  all  right 
but  he  likes  gymnasium  work  better. 
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Bill  Thomas  once  drew  a  picture  of  a  boat 
in  which  five  men  were  sitting  and  sailing  on 
a  stormy  sea  to  a  rocky  shore. 

Edward  Baker  is  sure  some  teacher.  The 
boys  likes  to  see  him  scold  the  girls.  They 
always  call  him  a  windmill  in  Holland. 

Adolph  Renner  received  a  letter  a  short  time 
ago  and  it  told  about  his  parents  having  too 
much  snow  to  plow  yet,  but  they  will  start  as 
soon  as  the  snow  stops  falling  and  melts. 

Raymond  Johnson's  sister  who  is  going  to 
buy  a  new  Fordor  Sedan  has  not  decided  where 
to  go  but  will  decide  before  Raymond  gets 
home. 

Roy  Tuggle  always  teases  Paul  Saffell  when- 
ever he  is  near  him. 

Harry  Schoenberg  is  getting  along  fine  in 
school. 

 o  

HOW  YOU  CATCH  COLD 

There  are  two  kinds  of  common  colds — the 
cold  which  you  catch  from  other  people,  and 
the  cold  you  take  even  though  no  one  around 
you  has  one.  People  who  have  adenoids  or  dis- 
eased tonsils  or  are  run  down  are  likely  to  have 
either  kind. 

The  germ  which  causes  you  to  catch  cold  may 
enter  your  nose  and  throat  passages  from  the 
air  when  the  infected  person  talks,  coughs  or 
sneezes. 

You  may  catch  cold  by  using  an  unwashed 
glass,  spoon  or  fork  which  has  just  been  used 
by  someone  with  a  cold. 

The  germs  may  be  on  your  hands  because 
you  have  touched  something  which  has  been 
handled  by  the  person  with  a  cold. 

Washing  the  hands  before  eating  or  before 
touching  the  face  will  help  to  prevent  this. 

People  who  take  cold  without  "catching"  it 
from  other  people  are  most  often  those  who 
have  poor  circulation  or  some  local  infection 
in  the  nose  or  throat. 

Wearing  either  too  little  or  too  much,  cloth- 
ing so  that  the  body  is  chilled  or  over-heated, 
often  brings  on  a  cold. 

If  the  skin  is  kept  clean  and  healthy  by  a 
frequently  warm  bath  followed  by  a  cold  plunge 
or  shower  or  a  dash  of  cold  water  and  a  vig- 
orous rubbing,  the  body  can  better  stand  quick 
changes  of  temperature. — From  "Common 
Colds,"  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New 
York  City. 
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being  followed  by  the  deaf  would  col- 
lapse. Benevolent  and  fraternal  acti- 
vities would  cease;  the  home  and  fami- 
ly life,  unsupported  by  individuals  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupation,  would  go. 
The  deaf  would  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  as  dependents.  All  their 
cultural  training  would  merely  fit  them 
to  sit  in  and  observe  with  more  or  less 
understanding  the  activities  of  their 
more  favored  fellow  men.  Nor  would 
this  be  economy,  because  society 
would  have  to  pay  the  bill  for  this  un- 
productive class  of  people  in  the  end. 

The  problem  of  the  deaf,  the  one 
they  have  always  been  up  against  and 
must  solve  in  a  large  measure  for 
themselves,  is  industrial  and  social. 
They  must  make  their  way  in  the 
workaday  world,  for  it  is  solely  through 
workaday  contacts  with  the  general 
public  that  the  latter  are  led  to  form 
a  just  and  true  estimate  of  the  deaf  as 
normal  human  beings,  and  of  their 
value  to  society. 

Few  men  have  had  a  broader  knowl- 
edge of  the  deaf  and  their  abilities 
than  the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Cloud  of 
St.  Louis.  Shortly  before  his  death 
Dr.  Cloud  wrote  for  my  paper  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  which  proved 
to  be  his  last  public  utterance: 

"Industrial  training  is  the  para- 
mount issue  before  the  deaf — skill 
along  some  vocational  line  that  will 
insure  the  deaf  employment  at  a  liv- 
ing wage.  Quite  a  few  may  rise  high- 
er and  enter  some  profession,  but  all 
should  have  a  trade  to  fall  back  upon 
as  occasion  may  make  necessary  at 
times.  The  trades,  also  as  a  very  gen- 
eral rule,  pay  better  than  the  white 
collar  jobs  to  which  the  deaf  may  at- 
tain. 

The  past  century,  which  practically 
covers  the  history  of  the  education  of 
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the  deaf  in  America,  has  been  marked 
by  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf.  Laws 
have  even  been  passed,  limiting  in- 
definitely the  work  of  a  school  to  a 
single  method.  It  seemed  for  a  time 
as  if  vindication  of  method  and  not 
welfare  of  the  child  was  the  chief  end 
of  education  of  the  deaf.  Throughout 
this  period,  however,  industrial  train- 
ing was  maintained  strongly.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  note  that  educators  of  the 
present  day,  in  their  sense  of  solemn 
responsibility  to  the  deaf  on  the 
threshold  of  a  tremendous  unheaval 
of  human  society,  are  quietly  and 
firmly  going  about  their  work  with  an 
encouraging  unity  of  purpose:  to  fii: 
the  deaf  child  to  the  civilization  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  These  specialized 
schools  can  do  this  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  their  needs  are  fully  and 
graciously  provided  for  by  the  people 
of  the  state. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  I  ask  you 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
deaf  must  look  to  these  residential  state 
schools,  with  their  special  equipment, 
their  specially  trained  teachers  work- 
ing under  specially  trained  executives, 
for  that  particular,  comprehensive  ed- 
ucation upon  which  their  success  as 
productive  citizens  wholly  depends. 
Stand  solidly  back  of  your  school,  be- 
ware of  '^reformers"  who  would  em- 
barrass its  work  by  depriving  it  of 
needed  support,  and  above  ail  give  its 
deaf  graduates  a  fair  chance  to  do 
what  other  citizens  are  freely  permitted 
to  do. 


The  less  a  person  knows,  the  harder  it  is  for 
him  to  hold  his  tongue. — Sel. 


If  you  know  yourself,  you  are  sure  to  be  a 
modest  man. — Sel. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Physical  Culture: 

E.  V.  Kemp    Director 

Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant    Instructor 


Ex-Offido: 

Gov.  John  E.  Erickson,  President 
Hon.  L.  A  Foot,  Attorney-General 
Hon.   Elizabeth   Ireland,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary: 

Miss  Belle  C.  Harrison   _  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Jeanne  Crawford  Teacher 


Appointed: 

W.   M.    Bickford,  Missoula 
Erie  V.  Daveler,  Butte 
W.  S.  Davidson,  Bozeman 
D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
M.  Murray,  Glasgow 
A.  O.  GuIIedge,  Baker 
Frank  Eliel,  Dillon 
W.  M.  Johnston,  Billings 


Music: 

Miss  Adeline  Berglund    Director 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  President 

Mrs.  Millie  Lyon    Matron 

George  Pritchett    Storekeeper 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low         Little  Boys'  Housemother 

George   Drinville.    Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown    Girls'  Supervisor 

Mrs.  S.  P  Amdetes      Little  Girls'  Housemother 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  President 
M.  H  Parker,  Boulder 
William   Dawson,  Boulder 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary 


MEDICAL  STAFF 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  President 

Miss  Clara  Adams,  R.  N.    Nurse 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.    Physician 

Dr.  B.  C.  Brooke,  M.  D.    Surgeon 

Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan.  M.  D.  -  Oculist  a:  Aurist 
Dr.   J.   H.   Owen    Dentist 
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TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  President 
Miss  Freda  Wessell,  Secretary  to  the  President 
Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens    Bookkeeper 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary: 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A    Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie   Lillard      Teacher 

Miss   Mildred   Sturdevant    Teacher 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor    Teacher 

Miss   Hilda  Miller      Teacher 

Mrs.  Edith  Study    Teacher 

Miss  Fleecy  Gooch      Teacher 

Mrs.  Menzemer,  M.  A.      Teacher 

Miss  Evelyn  Comp    Teacher 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  President 

E.  V.  Kemp    Teacher  of  Printing 

F.  J.  Low    Teacher  of  Carpentry 

Mrs  Bessie  Brown    Teacher  of  Sewing 

Miss  Kathleen  Stinson    Teacher  of  Art 

and  Domestic  Science 

C.  E.  Altop   Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

John  Sullivan    Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning, 

Broom,  Basket  and  Hammock  Making 

J.  P.  Finnerty    Night  Watch 

M.  P.  TenEyck   Chief  Engineer  and 

Repairman 

W  I.  Battershell    Assistant  Repairman 

William  Pendergast     Engineer 

Edwin  Ivey     Engineer 

James    Baker    Engineer 

Charles  Perry      Ranch  Foreman 

Mrs.  Charles  Perry      Ranch  Matron 

John  Livermore    Dairyman 

  Clarence  Altop,  Mrs.  Mabel  Catlin,  Mrs. 

Catherine  Morton,  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Librarian:  Leona  Bennett,  Margaret  Sampson  -„  Laundry 

Mrs..   Hilda  Falles      Baker 

W.  E.  Taylor,  M.  A.  Mrs.  Bertha  Bierman    Cook 


